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through February 26, visitors can enjoy works from The Eveillard Gift, 
which showcases the largest acquisition of drawings and pastels in the 
museum's history. The generous promised gift of Board Chair Elizabeth 
Eveillard and her husband, Jean-Marie, these beautiful preparatory 
studies and finished sheets introduce important artists not previously 
represented in the collection. 

Beginning October 20, Olafur Eliasson and Claude Monet offers a 
thought-provoking meditation on color and climate, with a painting 
by the acclaimed Icelandic-Danish artist made in response to Monet's 
Vérheuil in Winter, one of the museum's few Impressionist canvases. The 
installation was conceived in concert with the most recent volume of 
our celebrated Diptych series, just one of many projects reflecting the 
Frick’s commitment to amplifying unexpected voices and introducing 
new perspectives on our collection. 

The Frick is able to continue to offer rich and inspirational exhibi- 
tions such as these, along with complementary programming, owing 
to the enthusiasm and loyalty of our dedicated community—you, our 
members, chief among them. Likewise, our Board of Trustees provides 
vital support and guidance in all aspects of our work. I am pleased to 
welcome our most recently elected member to the Board, Rafael Mason. 
Rafael brings years of financial and legal expertise from his current 
position at Bain Capital and previous roles at American Express and 
Goldman Sachs. Through his professional and personal interests, he 
actively promotes programs connecting audiences with and providing 
increased access to the arts. I look forward to Rafael’s involvement as 
we plan future projects, both here at Frick Madison and following our 
move back to 1 East 7oth Street. 

I would like to extend my gratitude to Trustee Stephen A. Schwarzman, 
who once again has committed to matching, dollar for dollar, all donations 
made to the Annual Fund during November and December. I hope you will 
consider making a gift; please know that any amount helps us to conserve 
our collection, present new exhibitions, and serve our growing community 
of scholars, students, and art lovers worldwide. 

I look forward to seeing you in the galleries or at a program or event 
soon. In the meantime, please enjoy reading this issue of the Members’ 


Magazine. Thank you again for your support! 


With best wishes, 


lan Wardropper 


Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen Director 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


The Eveillard Gift 


OCTOBER 13, 2022, THROUGH FEBRUARY 26, 2023 


he Frick Collection has strength- 

ened its holdings in a number 

of areas over the past decade, 
both through acquisitions and note- 
worthy gifts: Meissen porcelain from 
Henry H. Arnhold, Du Paquier porcelain 
from Melinda and Paul Sullivan, French 
faience from Sidney R. Knafel, and 
European portrait medals from Stephen 
K. and Janie Woo Scher. Now, a prom- 
ised gift of important works on paper 
from Elizabeth “Betty” and Jean-Marie 
Eveillard will significantly augment and 


reenergize the Frick’s commitment to 


the research and display of European 


drawings. The gift is a transformative 
one for the Frick, as it both deepens our 
understanding of familiar artists in the 
permanent collection and adds nota- 
ble examples by artists not previously 
represented. This fall, visitors to Frick 
Madison can enjoy these beautiful works 
from the Eveillards’ collection, which 
comprises European and American exam- 
ples ranging in date from the end of the 
fifteenth to the early twentieth century. 
The Eveillards have a long relation- 
ship with the Frick: Jean-Marie was a 
Trustee from 2009 to 2015, while Betty, 
who joined the Board in 2015, has served 
as its Chair for the past 
five years. “It was actually 
through our love of draw- 
ings that we became more 
involved with the Frick,” 
she explains. “We have a 
pastel that Colin Bailey 
[then the Frick’s Chief 
Curator] asked to borrow 
for an exhibition in 2003, 
The Drawings of Francois 
Boucher. A few years later, 
we lent a drawing to 
Domenico Tiepolo: A New 
Testament. We were invited 
to the dinner to celebrate 
the show’s opening, and I 
was delighted to find cura- 
tors, scholars, and other 
lenders in attendance. The 


conversation that night 
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was about art and the exhibition and the 
individuals who had brought everything 
together. It was magical. I felt like I was 
in another world, and it was very exciting.” 
The Eveillards describe themselves as 
“emotional collectors,” and throughout the 
decades, their guiding principle has been 
one of personal taste with an emphasis 
on quality. Every drawing in their collec- 
tion is one they say “stopped us in our 
tracks, something that spoke to us. We 
have similar taste and always agree on 
what we feel would enrich our collection.” 
The couple acquired their first draw- 
ing in 1975, one of about a dozen studies 
by John Singer Sargent for his infa- 
mous painting Madame X, now in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The draw- 
ing (page 5) is also the most recent work, 
in terms of chronology, in the Eveillard 
gift. Sargent is not currently repre- 
sented in the Frick’s permanent collec- 
tion, although his seascape Fishing Boats 
at Whitby (1884) is a promised gift from 
Trustee Margot Bogert and her husband, 
Jerry. Sargent was captivated by Virginie 
Amélie Avegno Gautreau, a renowned 
American socialite married to a French 
banker. The drawing hints at the artist's 
numerous attempts to find a pose that 
captured Gautreau’s “unpaintable beauty 
and hopeless laziness.” In this large sheet, 
Sargent shows her kneeling on a sofa and 
looking out a window, her lithe figure 
intimating the risqué elements of the 


final portrait to come. 


It is not surprising that the Eveillards’ 
first purchase was a drawing by Sargent. 
Betty’s relationship with the art world 
began through her great-uncle, the por- 
trait painter Marvin Julian, who was 
once Sargent’s pupil. Of Armenian origin, 
he changed his surname from Choolgian 
as a nod to the art school in Paris where 
he had trained, the Académie Julian. 
He met Sargent in Boston, supposedly 
after knocking on the door of his stu- 
dio and asking for art lessons. At the 
time, Sargent was at work on murals 
for the Boston Public Library and the 
Museum of Fine Arts. The artist hired 
Julian to run errands, including buying 
him packets of cigarettes. Having grown 
up in Boston, Betty fondly recalls child- 
hood visits with her great-uncle to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, where a favorite 
canvas of theirs was Sargent’s celebrated 
Daughters of Edward Darley Boit (1882) and 
where he shared with her the tips that 
the artist had given him about how best 
to paint portraits. 

Following the Sargent acquisition, 
the Eveillards began to visit commer- 
cial galleries, auction houses, and art 
fairs, as well as the Salon du Dessin in 
Paris, developing the taste that would 
shape their collection. The couple’s inter- 
est tends toward figurative works with a 
secondary—yet deep—interest in land- 
scapes, which, coincidentally, parallels 
the subjects that most interested Henry 
Clay Frick. 

The Eveillards’ collection is particu- 
larly rich in pastels, six of which are 


included in the promised gift. Most 


OPPOSITE PAGE Maurice-Quentin de La 

Tour (1704-1788), Anne-Marguerite Perrinet de 
Longuefin, Madame Rouillé, ca. 1738, pastel on 
paper. All works illustrated are promised gifts 
from the Collection of Elizabeth and Jean- 
Marie Eveillard. 


RIGHT Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806), 


Young Woman (“La Coquette”), ca. 1770-73, red 
and black chalk on paper 
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important among these is the spectacular 
portrait of Anne-Marguerite Perrinet de 
Longuefin, Madame Rouillé, by Maurice- 
Quentin de La Tour (page 2), arguably 
the best pastel artist in eighteenth- 
century France. Anne-Marguerite was 
the daughter of a wine merchant from 
the Sancerre region of France. In 1716, 
she married Jean Rouillé, a marchand 
mercier (dealer of luxury goods) in Paris. 
Her portrait, which depicts her as a 
femme d esprit, was displayed at the Salon 
in 1738. 

With the 2020 acquisition of two 
pastel portraits by Rosalba Carriera, the 
Frick’s modest holdings of works by 
women artists have increased, and the 
pastel sketch by Elisabeth Vigée Le Brun 
featured on this magazine's cover is an 
important and welcome addition. Widely 
traveled and celebrated during her life- 
time, Le Brun was both an accomplished 
portraitist and a writer. She was one of 
the few artists who worked before and 
after the French Revolution, spending 
a dozen years during this tumultuous 
time in exile in various European coun- 


tries. Together with a similar pastel in 


a private collection, the sketch of Head 
of a Woman is probably preparatory for a 
history painting by the artist that was 
never executed. 

The Frick is known for its strong 
holdings of French eighteenth-century 
paintings, exemplified by stunning can- 
vases by Boucher, Fragonard, Greuze, and 
Jean-Antoine Watteau. The Eveillards’ 
gift will add drawings by each of these 
great artists, bringing a new dimension 
to the collection. La Coquette by Fragonard 
(page 3), for example, is one in a series of 
spectacular red-chalk drawings of female 
models depicted outdoors. These were 
created by the painter in the early 1770s 
at the same time he was working on The 
Progress of Love series for Madame du 
Barry’s pavilion at Louveciennes. The 
panels ultimately became the main cen- 
terpiece of the Fragonard Room, one of 
the most beloved ensembles at the Frick. 
Representing the painter’s extraordinary 
skill as a draftsman, the exquisite sheet is 
an important complement to Fragonard’s 
monumental canvases in oil. 

Spanish master Francisco de Goya y 


Lucientes is well represented at the 
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museum with three paintings acquired 
by Henry Clay Frick in 1914; a portrait 
of the Duke of Osuna, acquired in 1943; 
and The Anglers, a drawing purchased in 
1936. The Eveillards’ exuberant Tambourine 
Player (above, left) expands the Frick’s 
already extensive holdings by the art- 

ist. A prodigious draftsman, Goya filled 
small albums with drawings of a wide 
range of subjects. The Zambourine Player 
comes from Album F, the so-called Sepia 
Album or Images of Spain Album, the same 
notebook that originally contained the 


Frick’s Anglers. 


ABOVE, LEFT Francisco de Goya y Lucientes 
(1746-1828), Tambourine Player, ca. 1812-20, 
brush and brown wash on paper 


ABOVE, MIDDLE Edgar Degas (1834-1917), 
Adelchi Morbilli, ca. 1857, graphite on paper 


ABOVE, RIGHT Gustave Caillebotte (1848-1894), 
A Man with an Umbrella Stepping onto a Sidewalk, 
ca. 1876-77, graphite and pencil on paper 


OPPOSITE PAGE John Singer Sargent (1856- 
1925), Virginie Amélie Avegno, Madame Gautreau 
(Madame X), ca. 1884, graphite on paper 


An early drawing by Edgar Degas of 
Adelchi Morbilli (opposite page, middle) 
is one of the highlights of the Eveillard 
gift, as it shows the developing talents of 
the then-twenty-three-year-old artist, who 
was, at the time, deeply influenced by the 
work of Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, 
whom he had met in Paris two years ear- 
lier. Created in 1857 in Naples during a 
visit to his father’s family, the sheet is part 
of a series of intimate drawings of the 
Movbilli brothers, Degas’s cousins through 
his paternal aunt, Rosa. Degas drew 
Adelchi at least three times and described 
how, on one occasion, his young cousin 

“was in bed with a slight fever, probably as 
a result of his exaggerated dances.” 

One of the strengths of the Eveillards’ 
collection is in studies related to com- 
pleted paintings; of the sheets promised to 
the Frick, nine are linked to known altar- 
pieces, portraits, landscapes, or history 
paintings. One such example is Gustave 
Caillebotte’s Man with an Umbrella (opposite 
page, right), made in preparation for his 
famed Paris Street; Rainy Day of 1877 (The 
Art Institute of Chicago). In studies of 
this kind, explains Betty, “one can see the 
mind and the eye of the artist at work.” 

The promised gift of Betty and Jean- 
Marie Eveillard is exciting for many rea- 
sons, most notably for expanding the 
depth and breadth of the Frick’s existing 
collection of works on paper. Although 
Henry Clay Frick never collected 
drawings in a systematic manner, he 
acquired etchings by Rembrandt; sheets 
by British artists Francis Cotes, Thomas 
Gainsborough, and Daniel Gardner; 
and twelve etchings—the so-called First 
Venice Set—and three pastels by American 
expatriate James McNeill Whistler. The 
Frick’s holdings in these media have 
grown modestly since the museum’s 
opening in 1935, notably with the zo10 


bequest of ten works from former director 


Charles Ryskamp. Together with the cre- 
ation of the first purpose-built gallery 
for works on paper at our historic home 
at 1 East 7oth Street (part of the current 
renovation and enhancement project), 
the Eveillards’ generous gift represents 
the museum’s most significant addition 
in this area. This fall’s exhibition at Frick 
Madison celebrates this milestone and 
the connoisseurship of two great collec- 
tors.—Xavier F. Salomon, Deputy Director and 
Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 
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“The Eveillard Gift” was organized by Giulio 
Dalvit, Assistant Curator of Sculpture; Aimee 
Ng, Curator; and Xavier F: Salomon, Deputy 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator. 
Major funding is provided by the Estate of 
Seymour R. Askin Jr. and by The Gilbert & 
Idiko Butler Family Foundation, Inc. Additional 
support is generously provided by The Gladys 
Krieble Delmas Foundation, Kathleen Feldstein, 
the David L. Klein, Jr. Foundation, Jane 
Richards, Mrs. A. Alfred Taubman, Hubert and 
Mireille Goldschmidt, and Chips and Liz Moore. 
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SPECIAL INSTALLATION 


Olafur Eliasson and Claude Monet 


COLOUR EXPERIMENT NO. 109 IN DIALOGUE WITH VETHEUIL IN WINTER 


n September 1, 1878, shortly 

after settling with his family 

in a small French village half- 
way between Paris and Rouen, Claude 
Monet wrote to his friend Eugéne Murer: 
“I have pitched my tent on the banks of 
the Seine at Vétheuil, a ravishing place 
from which I should be able to extract 
some things that are not bad.” 

During the next three and a half 

years, Monet experienced one of the most 
prolific periods in his career, painting 


about two hundred scenes of the town 


and the surrounding area, including 


the Frick’s Vétheuil in Winter (opposite 
page), one of four Impressionist works 
in the permanent collection. Beginning 
October 20, visitors to Frick Madison can 
enjoy the snowy scene juxtaposed with a 
new work by the Icelandic-Danish artist 
Olafur Eliasson inspired by Monet's can- 
vas and created in conjunction with the 
Frick’s newest volume of its acclaimed 
Diptych series. Published in September, 
the diptych features essays by Eliasson 


and Curator Emerita Susan Grace Galassi. 


Together, the installation and the diptych 
explore the response of two artists, nearly 
150 years apart, to nature, climate, and 
the expressive qualities of color. 
In her diptych essay, 
Galassi poetically brings to 
life the story of Vétheuil 
in Winter, acquired 
by the museum in 
1942. It was a fit- 
ting purchase, as 
Henry Clay Frick 
had acquired, in 
1901, Monet’s 
Banks of the Seine 
at Lavacourt 
(1879), which 
shows the oppo- 
site bank of the 
river at the height of 
spring. (Lavacourt has 
hung ever since in the sit- 
ting room of Clayton, Frick’s 
former home in Pittsburgh.) 
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Monet was thirty-seven years old in 
the summer of 1878 when he moved 
to Vétheuil with his wife Camille and 
their two sons. Joining them were the 
artist’s friend Ernest Hoschedé and his 
wife, Alice, along with their six children. 
Monet painted the town from different 
viewpoints and during different seasons, 
capturing a variety of ephemeral atmo- 
spheric conditions, a practice that he was 
beginning to explore during this period 
and which would become one of his best 
known. The Frick painting shows the 
steeple of Vétheuil’s abbey against the 
background of snow-covered hills. In 
the foreground, two rowboats cross the 
partially frozen Seine. The painting is 
an extraordinary experiment in economy, 
with Monet using virtually only two 
colors, blue and white, highlighted with 
intermittent dabs of brown and black. 
Galassi notes that “with this painting, 
Monet arrived at an iconic image of his 
new home, with village and river in bal- 
ance, subtly suffused with a sense of his 
own precarious existence within it.” 

The bleak winters that Monet spent 
in Vétheuil echoed one of the darkest 


LEFT Olafur Eliasson (b. 1967), Colour Experiment 
No. 109, 2020, oil on canvas; courtesy of the artist, 
Tanya Bonakdar Gallery, New York/Los Angeles, 


and neugerriemschneider, Berlin 


OPPOSITE PAGE Claude Monet (1840-1926), 
Vétheuil in Winter, 1878-79, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 
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periods of his life. A year after arriving, 
in September 1879, his wife died after a 
long battle with cancer. Monet had been 
plagued by financial problems, exacer- 
bated when Hoschedé, one of his main 
patrons, went bankrupt. On top of that, 
between 1879 and 1880, France was expe- 
riencing one of the coldest episodes in 

its history, part of the so-called “Little 

Ice Age.” Paris and the Seine Valley were 
transformed into a polar landscape, with 
ice floes on the river. As Alice Hoschedé 
observed in a letter to her husband from 
Vétheuil on January 4, 1880, “Monday, 
at 5 in the morning, I was awakened 

by a terrifying noise like the rumbling 

of thunder...quickly, I went to the win- 
dow, and despite the great darkness we 
could see the masses of white rushing by.” 
During this time, Monet and Alice began 
a romantic affair, and at the end of 1881 
she left Ernest and moved with Monet— 
together with their combined eight chil- 
dren—to Poissy, closer to Paris. After 
Ernest’s death, in 1891, Monet married 
Alice, who lived with him until her death, 
in 1911. (Monet died in 1926.) 

Because of Monet's interest in captur- 
ing in paint daily and seasonal changes 
in weather and, by consequence, the 
larger climate phenomena occurring dur- 
ing his lifetime, it is fitting that Galassi 
invited Eliasson to collaborate with her 
on this diptych. Through a wide range 
of media, his practice addresses issues 
relating to, among other things, climate 
change and sustainability and often 
investigates light, color, and perception 
to heighten viewers’ understanding of 
each other and their surroundings. He 
has created many celebrated installations, 
including The Weather Project (2003), 
in the Turbine Hall of Tate Modern, 
London. Together with the geologist 
Minik Rosing, Eliasson also created Ice 


Watch, in which icebergs from Greenland 


were presented in public squares in 
Copenhagen (2014), Paris (2015), and 
London (2018). In 2009, he began his 
Colour Experiment series, producing circu- 
lar canvases that depict color gradients 
derived from works by landscape paint- 
ers who were deeply engaged with captur- 
ing atmospheric effects, such as J. M. W. 
Turner and Caspar David Friedrich, and, 
most recently, from his own photographs 
of his native Iceland. 

For Colour Experiment No. rog—the 
first artwork created specifically for the 
Diptych series—Eliasson abstracted 
the palette of Vétheuil in Winter from a 
color-calibrated photograph of the paint- 
ing, spreading the corresponding colors 
onto the surface of his canvas in a gra- 
dient wheel, transitioning from dark to 
light. The result is a thought-provoking 
juxtaposition that recalls Monet’s own 
experiments with light and color and 
accentuates both the formal qualities and 
poignant resonance of the original can- 
vas. In the diptych, Eliasson describes his 


process and his reaction to the finished 
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work, explaining that Monet’s “emphasis 
on the ephemeral qualities of light and 
the weather invite[s] my abstract narra- 
tive into Vétheuil in Winter to coexist with 
his...And what I see is shimmering light 
and colors... What makes this painting 
so extraordinary to me is how the colors 
vibrate...in relation to each other.” 

The display of Eliasson’s painting at 
Frick Madison alongside Monet’s canvas 
not only celebrates the publication of the 
new diptych, but challenges us to think 
deeply about color, climate, and art as a 
record of time.—Xavier F. Salomon, Deputy 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator 


“Olafur Eliasson and Claude Monet” was orga- 
nized by Xavier F. Salomon, Deputy Director 
and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator. Funding 

for the installation is generously provided by 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Saul, Margot and Jerry 
Bogert, the Consulate General of Iceland in 
New York, the Danish Arts Foundation, The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, and an 


anonymous donor. 


COLLECTION NEWS 


New Assistant Curator Appointed 


A CONVERSATION WITH MARIE-LAURE BUKU PONGO 


arie-Laure Buku Pongo 

recently joined the Frick 

as Assistant Curator of 
Decorative Arts, overseeing the museum's 
substantial holdings in furniture, ceramics, 
textiles, enamels, clocks, and other objects. 
Before joining the curatorial team, she 
worked at the Palace of Versailles, where 
she assisted in the care and display of 
the chateau’s permanent collection and 
in the preparation of exhibitions, includ- 
ing the critically acclaimed Visitors to 
Versailles (1682-1789), which traveled to 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
2018. At the Mobilier National, she man- 
aged the furnishing of the Elysée Palace 
(the official residence of the President of 
France), the offices of the Prime Minister 
and various Secretaries of State, and 


French embassies around the world. 


Rebecca Brooke, Head of Publications: In 
addition to your art history degrees, you 
have a Ph.D. in modern history from the 
Sorbonne and a law degree. Can you explain 


the connection with the decorative arts? 


Marie-Laure Buku Pongo: I went to uni- 
versity in France, where the system is 
very different than that in the United 
States. Curatorial positions are limited, 
as the number of candidates accepted is 
very much linked to the number of cura- 
tors retiring each year. This means that 
there may be three hundred candidates 
vying for only five openings. Having 


some knowledge in art market and cul- 
tural heritage law is a plus, especially if 
you work in a smaller museum where the 
curator wears multiple hats and might not 
have a legal team to handle acquisitions, 
for example. General history knowledge is 
extremely important, as it provides con- 


text to art objects and a collection. 


How did you become interested in 


art history? 


I was a precocious child and learned how 
to read early, which opened an entirely 
new world to me. I was very curious, 

and I loved to understand our world, its 
complexity, and its history. My father 
worked in publishing, and there were 
always scholars and historians at our 
house. Talking with them was extremely 
interesting, and I had what I would 

call “phases.” I would spend weeks, even 
months, diving deeply into an era or sub- 
ject before moving on to my next topic. 
For instance, I wanted to understand how 
pyramids could be built so quickly or 
why black holes exist. (I was thrilled in 
2019 when scientists finally captured an 
image of a black hole!) I discovered art 


history during one of my phases. 


What prompted you to pursue a career 


in the decorative arts? 


I grew up in Belgium, the country of 


Surrealism and artists such as René 
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Magritte, then lived a few years in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, sur- 
rounded by African art. | could have pur- 
sued a career in one of these fields, but 

I enjoy being out of my comfort zone. I 
have always been interested in the links 
between cultures; for instance, the fact 
that Asia (or, I should say, the Western 
world’s idea of Asia) could inspire fur- 
niture, porcelain, and tapestries dur- 

ing the eighteenth century, or how the 
Savonnerie manufactory in Paris was 
established in the seventeenth century to 
compete with the production of Turkish 
carpets. With decorative arts, | am never 
bored. If I get tired of, say, studying por- 
celain, I can focus my attention on tapes- 
try, carpets, silver, furniture, or clocks and 


then come back later to porcelain. 


What brings you to New York and the Frick 


in particular? 


In Belgium, travel is prized in the 
humanities, linked to the development of 
the individual, who gains experience and 
knowledge through studying or living 
abroad. With this in mind, I have been 
fortunate to have lived in many countries: 
Belgium, the DRC, England, Spain, 

and France. New York has always been 
among my top choices of cities where I 
wanted to work, and there are only a few 
museums in the world with a collection 
related to French decorative arts, and the 


Frick has one of the most interesting of 


these, from Limoges enamels to furniture 
with French royal provenances. | also love 
that the Frick is this small jewel in the 
heart of Manhattan. 


Is there a particular exhibition you would 
be excited to organize for the Frick? 


For the past several years, I have been 
studying art and its connection to diplo- 
macy through the lens of diplomatic gifts 
offered by Louis XV. Decorative arts are 
not only objects used in everyday life or 
solely meant to be beautiful, but they are 
also tools to show wealth and power. The 
Sevres porcelain manufactory, for exam- 
ple, was created as a political move by the 
French king to compete with the Meissen 
manufactory in Saxony. I would love to 
present an exhibition at the Frick that 
illustrates how art, diplomacy, and poli- 


tics are intertwined. 
Who is your role model? 


Over the years, I have been inspired by 
several figures in various fields: Dr. Denis 
Mukwege, who received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 2018 and continues to do incred- 
ible work as a gynecologist for victims 

of sexual violence during armed con- 
flicts in the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. I was fortunate to attend one of 
his conferences at the Sorbonne a few 
years ago and was very moved by his 
brilliant work. I also have always been 
fascinated by airplanes and space explo- 
ration, and how these technologies can 
help us to gain a better understanding of 
our world. | admire the work of math- 
ematician Katherine Johnson, and also 
the French astronaut Thomas Pesquet. 
More closely connected to museums, I 
am inspired by the work of Pierre Verlet, 
a curator of decorative arts at the Louvre 


from 1945 to 1972. As an art historian, 


archivist-paleographer, and curator, he 


changed the way we look at the decora- 
tive arts. His publications are still the 
gold standard today. As a teacher, he 
mentored a remarkable generation of art 
historians. Coincidentally, he contrib- 
uted the entries on French and Italian 
Renaissance furniture to the 1956 cata- 


logue of the Frick’s permanent collection. 


With what projects are you 
currently involved? 


For the past year, I have been study- 

ing objects from the bequest of Alexis 
Gregory, from a Saint-Porchaire ewer 

to a gilt-bronze figure of Louis XIV to 

an eighteenth-century automaton clock 
most likely made for the Chinese market. 
I’ve also been doing research for a new 
volume in the Frick’s Diptych series, 
which will highlight my interest in cul- 
tural exchanges through objects. And of 
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course, we are already planning special 
exhibitions for the collection’s return to 


1 East 7oth Street. 


What are you most looking forward to in 


your new role? 


I’m excited to study and become more 
familiar with the permanent collection, 
which is one of the best decorative arts 
collections in the United States. I am 
also delighted to be collaborating with 
Xavier, Aimee, and Giulio on the new 
installation for the mansion’s second 


floor, which will be opened to the public 


for the first time in the museum’s history, 


following the renovation and enhance- 
ment project. It is truly an exciting time 
for the Frick, and I am thrilled to be a 
part of it! 


ABOVE Marie-Laure Buku Pongo, who joined 
the Frick’s curatorial team earlier this year. 
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RECENT ACQUISITION 


Outside the Emperor's Reach 


GRANET’S POPE PIUS VII WALKING IN THE QUIRINAL GARDENS 


wing to the generosity of 

Trustee Margot Bogert and 

her husband, Jerry, the Frick 
is fortunate to add a charming painting 
by Frangois-Marius Granet to its hold- 
ings of early nineteenth-century French 
art. The promised landscape, Pope Pius 
VII Walking in the Quirinal Gardens (oppo- 
site page), complements several portraits 
in the permanent collection by promi- 
nent Neoclassical artists, including 
Jacques-Louis David and Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique Ingres. Though not well 
known today outside of artistic circles, 
Granet was a well-regarded artist in 
his time, known for his nostalgic land- 
scapes, classical scenery, and church inte- 
tiors. The only exhibition in the United 
States to focus on Granet was, coinci- 
dentally, held at the Frick in 1988-89. 
The show included sixty watercolors 
that Granet produced late in his career, 
as well as a portrait of the artist by 
Ingres (right). 

Granet was born in 1775 in Aix-en- 
Provence, the son of a master mason 
whose modest collection of paintings 
and prints sparked his interest in art as 
a young boy. After studying at a local 
free drawing school, he was employed 
by the French Revolutionary Army at 
Toulon, first as a draftsman sketching 
the artillery forces and then as a painter 
decorating naval vessels. Following a 
brief period of study in 1798 with David 


at his Paris studio, Granet relocated to 
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Rome, where he spent the next twenty 
years sketching its architecture and the 
surrounding countryside. Upon his 
return to France, he served as a cura- 
tor at the Louvre and, in 1833, became 
the founding curator at the Palace of 
Versailles. 

Granet’s first, formative decade 
in Rome coincided with Napoleon’s 
rise and saw, in 1809, the annexa- 
tion of the Papal States. At this time, 
Napoleon took Pope Pius VII prisoner 
from the Quirinal Palace, designating 
the villa as his official residence in Italy. 
Granet’s memoirs, published posthu- 
mously, express the sorrow he felt on 
seeing his beloved adopted city, par- 


ticularly its religious sites, transformed 


by the French occupation. Against the 
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backdrop of these political upheavals, 

in 1814-15 he painted one of his most 
highly acclaimed works, the solemn, dra- 
matically lit Choir of the Capuchin Church 
in Rome (The Metropolitan Museum 

of Art). 

A decade earlier, during a time of 
relative peace, Granet created the serene 
vista of the Quirinal Palace, as seen 
from the area around present-day Via 
del Tritone. He featured the palace— 
the papal summer residence—in several 
of his works, but his inclusion here of 
the pope and cardinals is unique. Their 
presence underscores the Catholic iden- 
tity of the setting, which may have held 
particular significance for Italian and 
French viewers of the day: Pope Pius VII 
had signed the Concordat of 1801 with 
Napoleon, an agreement that restored 
Roman Catholicism as the majority reli- 
gion in post-revolutionary France. In the 
picture, a Swiss Guard stands in the fore- 
ground outside the wall of the garden, 
which is paralleled by the strong hori- 
zontal lines of the palace in the back- 
ground. A series of walls, doorways, and 
rooftops defines the composition, while 


the trees and figures enliven it. The dark 


LEFT Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780-1867), 
Frangois-Marius Granet, 1807, oil on canvas, Musée 
Granet, Ville d/Aix-en-Provence 


OPPOSITE PAGE Francois-Marius Granet (1775-1849), 
Pope Pius VI Walking in the Quirinal Gardens, 

ca. 1805, oil on canvas, promised gift of Margot 
and Jeremiah Bogert 


storm clouds moving into the scene are 
typical of Granet’s romantic style. 

Particularly during his first years in 
Rome, Granet painted small landscapes 
like this one to finance his stay. In con- 
trast to the many unsigned oil sketches 
he produced at the time, the refined 
brushwork and higher degree of finish of 
the Quirinal Palace picture, as well as the 
inclusion of his signature and (illegible) 
date, suggest that it was intended for sale. 

Interestingly, a nearly identical view 
of the palace appears in the background 
of Ingres’s portrait of Granet, which was 
made about two years after the landscape. 
Having initially met in Paris at David’s 
studio, the two men formed a lasting 
friendship following Ingres’s arrival in 
the Eternal City in 1806. Ingres depicts 
a dashing Granet holding his sketch- 
book, in front of the Quirinal Palace. His 
dark tousled hair and wistful gaze reflect 
his youthful spirit, while storm clouds 
dominating the sky create a dramatic 
atmosphere. Because the composition of 
the portrait’s background is so similar 
to Granet’s earlier landscape, there was 
a long debate about the authorship of 
this particular passage: Was it the work 
of Ingres or Granet? A technical exami- 
nation undertaken in 2000 by conserva- 
tor Charlotte Hale at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art concluded that the 
painting is entirely by Ingres’s hand, 
although the view of the palace may have 
been inspired by Granet’s earlier com- 
position. Ingres’s portrait remained with 
Granet, who bequeathed it to his native 
Aix along with other paintings, drawings, 
and letters, all now housed in the Musée 
Granet, an art and archaeology museum 
that took the artist’s name in 1949. 

Pope Pius VII Walking in the Quirinal 
Gardens is first documented in the 1982 
sale of the estate of Glyde Court, in 
Dundalk, Ireland. The canvas likely 
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entered that collection through Lady 
Elizabeth “Bess” Foster, a patron of 
the arts who became infamous for her 
unusual arrangement as both the mistress 
(and later wife) of George Cavendish, 
Duke of Devonshire, and close friend of 
his first wife, Georgiana. Bess lived in 
Rome from about 1815 until her death, 
in 1824, and was renowned for her 
salons, which Granet frequented along 
with such figures as the sculptor Antonio 
Canova; Cardinal Ercole Consalvi, sec- 
retary of state to Pope Pius VII; and the 
writer Madame de Staél, grandmother of 
the Comtesse d’Haussonville, who was 
memorialized by Ingres in the iconic 
portrait at the Frick. At the 1982 sale, 
Granet’s canvas was purchased by a pri- 
vate collector, with whom it remained 
until the Bogerts acquired it in 2021. 
The Frick is thrilled that Granet’s Pope 
Pius VII Walking in the Quirinal Gardens will 
join the collection, adding a complemen- 
tary landscape to the museum’s small 
but exemplary group of Napoleonic-era 


portraits. Currently on display together 
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at Frick Madison, the portraits include 


Joseph Chinard’s terracotta bust of 
Etienne Vincent de Margnolas, a rising 
star in Napoleon’s government; David’s 
depiction of the Comtesse Daru, the wife 
of an elite military officer and admin- 
istrator under Napoleon; and Francois 
Gérard’s glittering representation of 
Camillo Borghese, the husband of the 
emperor’s favorite sister. Considered 
alongside the proud faces and impos- 
ing attire of these figures of the impe- 
rial regime, Granet’s subject can be seen 
as a victim of, rather than a participant 
in, Napoleon’s quest for power. In light 
of the turbulent events on the horizon, 
the painting provides a glimpse back to a 
peaceful landscape, where the pope reigns 
over his domain, momentarily outside 
the emperor's reach.—Rebecca Leonard, 


Curatorial Assistant 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


A Polish Sojourn for a Dutch Masterpiece 


REMBRANDT’S ICONIC CANVAS TRAVELS TO WARSAW AND KRAKOW 


embrandt’s Polish Rider was 

described in 1978 by the 

English art historian Kenneth 
Clark as “one of the world’s great poems.” 
This haunting, poetic quality is what 
makes it one of my favorite paintings, 
despite the fact that we know so little 
about it. For decades, scholars have 
debated what and whom the painting 
represents. The canvas shows a young 
man on horseback, against a wild and 
mysterious landscape. Is it dawn, or dusk? 
In the far distance one can make out a 
series of buildings and a group of figures, 
but the details are unclear. The horseman 
seems to be riding resolutely toward some 


unknown destination, yet he appears to 
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have momentarily paused to look back. 
His hat and jacket are typical of those 
worn by Eastern European soldiers during 
the seventeenth century. He is well armed 
with a variety of weapons, also typical 
of Eastern Europe: a bow and arrow, two 
sabers, and a nadziak, a type of hammer 
used in combat. 

Rembrandt painted the canvas in the 
mid-1650s. Around this time, he had 
a large workshop, a grand house, and 
an impressive collection of exotic and 
costly objects, costumes, and weapons 
that he often depicted in his paintings. 
This would all change when, in 1656, 


he declared bankruptcy. His house was 


sold, and everything in it was auctioned. 
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It is not known whether The Polish Rider 
was painted before or after this dramatic 
reversal of fortune. 

The painting was first documented 
in the summer of 1791, when the Polish 
diplomat and collector Michat Kazimierz 
Oginski wrote to Stanislaw August 
Poniatowski, king of Poland: “Sire, | am 
sending your Majesty a Cossack, whom 
Rembrandt has set on his horse.” He jok- 
ingly continued, “This horse has eaten 
420 gulden’s worth of food during his 
stay with me. Your Majesty's justice and 
generosity allow me to expect that orange 
trees will flower in the same proportion.” 
(Stanislaw not only was a passionate col- 
lector and patron of the arts, but a great 
collector of rare plants and orange trees, a 
precious commodity at the time.) 

When he purchased The Polish Rider, the 
king had eleven paintings then attributed 
to Rembrandt. (Only two are now believed 
to be by the Dutch master.) To orna- 
ment his newest acquisition, he ordered 
a custom frame to match the others in 
his extensive collection, then displayed 
the canvas in the anteroom of his private 
apartments in his favorite residence, the 


Palace on the Isle in Lazienki Park. 


LEFT The Polish Rider installed earlier this year 
in the Palace on the Isle in Lazienki Park, 
Warsaw. It is displayed in a replica of the frame 
Stanistaw August Poniatowski, king of Poland, 
commissioned in 1791. 


OPPOSITE PAGE Rembrandt van Rijn (1606- 
1669), The Polish Rider, ca. 1655, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 
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Sadly, the painting remained in the 
king’s possession for only four years; in 
1795, the country was partitioned between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and Stanislaw 
was forced to abdicate. He died in exile 
three years later, in Russia. The Polish Rider 
hung in the palace for another twenty 
years, ultimately being purchased by the 
Tarnowski family, who displayed it for 
four generations in their ancestral home, 
Dzikéw Castle, in Galicia, in the southeast 
of Poland. In 1910, Zdzislaw Tarnowski 


sold the canvas to Henry Clay Frick, who 


bought it sight unseen on the advice 
of the English art historian and critic 
Roger Fry. At the time, Fry wrote to Frick 
describing the painting’s custom-made 
1791 frame as “altogether impossible” and 
began his search for a replacement. A few 
months later, Fry informed Frick that the 
dealer “Knoedler has found a frame which 
suits the picture admirably and it looks 
incredibly beautiful.” 

To commemorate the more than one 
hundred years that The Polish Rider resided 


in Poland before being brought to New 
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York by Frick, the Dutch masterpiece 
returned to Warsaw earlier this spring. 
It was displayed for three months in its 
former home, the Palace on the Isle, in a 
replica of its original eighteenth-century 
royal frame. It then traveled south to 
Krakéw, where it hung in the Wawel 
Royal Castle. Now back on view in New 
York, it continues to beguile visitors to 
Frick Madison, who can once again rel- 
ish its poetic mystery.—Xavier F. Salomon, 
Deputy Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief’ 
Curator 


CURATOR’S CHOICE 
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Bronzinos Lodovico Capponi 


SECRETS OF A RENAISSANCE PORTRAIT 


ainted some five hundred years 

ago, Agnolo Bronzino’s portrait 

of the young Florentine aristocrat 
Lodovico Capponi is a favorite of many 
Frick visitors. In the spring of 2021, the 
painting left our galleries for the first 
time since its acquisition in 1915 to be 
included in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s acclaimed exhibition The Medici: 
Portraits & Politics, 1512-1570. Now back 
at Frick Madison, the portrait once again 
holds court in the Italian gallery, pre- 
senting a supreme example of Bronzinos 
mature style. 

Lodovico Capponi was painted between 
1550 and 1555, when the sitter was any- 
where from around sixteen to twenty- 
one years old. Bronzinos subject casts no 
shadow on the vibrant green backdrop. 
His sumptuous slashed satin sleeves and 
velvet-trimmed black jerkin and cape echo 
the black and white of the Capponi coat 
of arms. In his left hand, a folded pair of 
brown gloves signals status and elegance. 
Their removal has exposed slender, long 
fingers, typical of Bronzino’s portraiture. 
His right hand holds a framed medal or 
cameo, his index finger concealing much 
of the image. Visible below and above his 
finger are suggestions of long hair pulled 
back and the neckline of a bodice—typi- 
cal of those found on female portrait 
medals of the period. Above the bust in 
tiny script is the word sorte. 

Meaning “fate” or “fortune,” sorte 


evokes the young man’s future. It has also 
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been proposed that the letters form part 
of the word consorte (“consort”), which 
also appears on female portrait med- 

als of the time and here could allude to 
Lodovico’s future wife. The act of simul- 
taneously displaying and obscuring the 
medal invites a visual game with the 
viewer. In other pictures, Bronzino, who 
was also a prolific poet, plays with the 
convention in portraiture in which sit- 
ters present objects legibly—such as a 
book opened to an identifiable poem with 
some significance to the sitter—in order 
to associate the subject with a specific 
individual or iconography. In Lodovico 
Capponi, he instead exploits the medal’s 
interpretive possibilities through its par- 
tial concealment. In this portrait, the 
viewer's understanding is denied. Only 
Lodovico can glance down and know his 
fate; the viewer cannot. 

It may surprise some to learn that 
when Henry Clay Frick acquired the 
painting for his Fifth Avenue home, the 
portrait’s sitter did not bear his distinc- 
tive appearance, standing proudly with 
his prominent white codpiece emerg- 
ing from the bottom of his black jerkin. 
That area of the composition had been 
overpainted, likely sometime in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The codpiece—the sartorial expres- 
sion of male virility, having evolved from 
a practical flap of fabric covering the area 
between a man’s pant legs—was a popular 


accessory in Europe during the sixteenth 
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century, before falling out of fashion 
around 1600. In nineteenth-century 
England, where Lodovico Capponi circu- 
lated on the market, Bronzino’s paint- 
ings came to be associated with a kind 
of “sexual panic” —a discomfort around 
their erotic potential and responses they 
inspired. Such discomfort over the overt 
sexuality of the codpiece may have been 
why the Capponi painting was modified. 
This “panic” was not limited to portraits: 
In 1860, Bronzino's Allegory with Venus 
and Cupid (ca. 1545) was also censored 
with overpaint to conceal Venus’s tongue 
and exposed nipple before it entered the 
collection of London’s National Gallery. 
Frick was known for his somewhat con- 
servative taste in art, and one can only 
speculate whether or not he would have 
purchased the painting had he seen it 
with the codpiece exposed. Lodovico's 
codpiece was restored in 1949, thirty 
years after Frick’s death. (The only other 
painting at the Frick to depict codpieces— 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s Three Soldiers of 
1568—entered the collection in 1965.) 
Lodovico Capponi first appeared on 
the market at the 1816 London sale 
of the collection of Lucien Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s younger brother. It was 
catalogued at the time as Portrait of a 
Gentleman of the Medici Family, a title 


that identified him as an unknown 


OPPOSITE PAGE Agnolo Bronzino (1503-1572), 
Lodovico Capponi, ca. 1550-55, oil on panel, The 
Frick Collection 


member of one of the most illustrious 
aristocratic families of Florence. Knoedler 
and Co., the art dealers who sold the 
painting to Frick in 1915, went one step 
further and identified the sitter specifi- 
cally as Francesco de’ Medici, the sec- 
ond Grand Duke of Tuscany. Besides the 
fact that the painting had in the seven- 
teenth century passed through the col- 
lection of the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi 
(where Lodovico’s descendant, Cassandra 
Capponi, once resided), the Medici iden- 
tity was not supported by any evidence. 

The sitter’s identity continued to be 
debated until mid-century, when, in 1944, 
Italian art historian Luisa Becherucci 
identified him as Lodovico Capponi, after 
discovering a nearly identical portrait of 
the young man in the Palazzo Capponi- 
Vettori in Florence (today a luxury hotel 
on the Via Lungarno). 

What prompted Lodovico to have his 
portrait made by Bronzino is unknown. 
The years between 1550 and 1555 were 
eventful ones for the young aristocrat, 
filled with love affairs, travels, and vio- 
lence. No obvious single occasion for 
commissioning the portrait emerges from 
his biography. Many scholars have asso- 
ciated it with Lodovico’s hard-won mar- 
riage to the extremely wealthy Maddalena 
Vettori, which required the interven- 
tion of Eleonora di Toledo to convince 
her husband Cosimo I de’ Medici, Duke 
of Florence and later Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, to give the couple his blessing. 
However, these struggles took place in 
the years leading up to their 1558 wed- 
ding, presumably after the portrait had 
been painted. Given Capponi’s colorful 
life, the portrait’s allusion to fate may 
refer more broadly to the intrigues of his 
youth. Perhaps the painting’s function 
may be best understood in the context 
of other self-celebratory works he initi- 
ated, which included a 1573 biography he 
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commissioned from Girolamo Muzio, an 
expert in duels and chivalry. Lodovico’s 
assault of a papal notary in the 1570s 
resulted in his excommunication from 
the Catholic Church, and Muzio’s text 
presents a defense of the aristocrat, gen- 
erously couching the violent episodes of 
his life within the context of his devotion 
to chivalry and honor. 


Now back on view at Frick Madison, 
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Lodovico Capponi peers haughtily at his 
admirers, his trappings of elite status 
belying the turbulent events of his life, 
his slender finger obscuring his secrets 


from our view.—Aimee Ng, Curator 


Bronzino’s “Lodovico Capponi” is the subject 
of a new volume in the Frick’s Diptych series, 
Sorthcoming in spring 2023, co-authored by 


essayist and critic Daniel Mendelsohn. 
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Charles Simonds’s Dwellings 


ON LOAN FROM THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


culptor Charles Simonds has been 

a major figure in the contem- 

porary art world for more than 
fifty years. His prolific career began in 
the 1970s, most notably with his creation 
of Dwellings on the streets of Manhattan's 
Lower East Side. In 1981, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art commissioned 
a permanent sculpture from Simonds for 
945 Madison Avenue, currently the home 
of Frick Madison. Visible from the stair- 
well landing between the museum's first 
and second floors, Dwellings (opposite 
page) is complemented by two additional 
Dwellings by the artist located across the 
street on the windowsill and chimney of 
940 Madison. Here, Xavier F. Salomon, 
Deputy Director and Peter Jay Sharp 
Chief Curator, speaks with Simonds 


about his work. 


Xavier F. Salomon: What is the origin of the 
Dwellings? 


Charles Simonds: After graduate school, | 
asked myself what the essentials of my cre- 
ative behavior were. | tried to forget every- 
thing I had learned, everything that had 
clouded my being, and, in a manner sort 
of like the Frick’s St. Francis in the Desert 

by Bellini, I discovered that the elements 
that remained important to me were very 
simple: the earth, my body, and time. All 
my work comes from those early thoughts 
and to this day is an extrapolation and re- 


application of relationships between them. 
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Living on Chrystie Street on the 
Lower East Side, I wanted to share my art 
with the community. I made one of the 
first Dwellings in the 1970s on a friend’s 
window ledge on Greene Street, followed 
by others in gutters, in niches, and unex- 
pected places around the neighborhood. 
These sculptures are essentially the ruins, 
abandoned homes, and ritual places of 
the “Little People,” an imaginary civiliza- 
tion. You never see the Little People, but 
my work is invested with their mythology. 

As more and more people, including 
other artists, took note of my work, there 
was an explosion of interest and hospi- 
tality. Neighbors and passersby would 
hang out to watch me work; some would 
bring me coffee, others joined in and 
made their own Dwellings. | even heard 
about Dwellings on streets I had never 
built on. This excited me, since my work 
was accomplishing what I was hoping 
it would, which was to create a sense of 
fellow travelers, another reality separate 


from our own. 


What is the philosophy behind your 


creations? 


I don’t usually divulge the full fantasy of 
my works, because it prejudices people's 
reactions and imaginations. The Dwellings 
were always intended to invite people to 
project onto them whatever they think 
might be happening. That said, I’m inter- 


ested in how people exist in time and 
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space, and how the architecture they 
make reflects how they live and what 
they believe. Conceptually, the history 

of the Little People boils down to three 
groups: First, those who live in a line, 
leaving their past behind—like the aban- 
doned street Dwellings—as they wander 
the earth. A second group lives in a circle, 
coming back around again to rebuild the 
past into the present. And still a third 
group lives in an ascending spiral, bury- 
ing the past to see how high they can go. 
It’s kind of a Swiftian critique and philo- 
sophical meditation on some of our own 


social histories. 


You've created Dwellings around the world. 


Can you share some of those experiences? 


Over the years I have participated in vari- 
ous exhibitions and projects; for example, 
I created work in China just after the 
Cultural Revolution and at a rural school 
in southern India. I’ve made Dwellings 
in Genoa, Jerusalem, Zurich, and many 
other places, including the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
for its first Earth Day festival, in 1976. 
Children, in particular, immediately 
understood what I was creating. I worked 
with kids in Bonn, Germany, where 
each made their own Dwelling as part 
of a larger town then installed them in 
a rented department store window. In 
2016, I devised Dwelling Munich, where | 
brought together children from wealthy, 
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working-class, and immigrant neighbor- — What do you think about your Dwellings receptive kind of earth porcelain is. 


hoods to create Dwellings as a group and being preserved in a museum? As part of Frick Madison, my 


to break down the barriers keeping them Dwellings have become a notable site 


apart in their daily lives. Truthfully, while the preservation of my and a place of memory for generations 


Being the son of two psychoanalysts, | work within a museum context is ideo- of Whitney and Met visitors who have 


I’ve visited mental hospitals in many logically opposed to the ephemeral nature —_ grown up seeing it. So, in a way, it still 


countries. At one, a young girl started to — of the Dwellings, I still find the experience __ has followed my original intention, 


speak about her Dwelling after not talk- remarkable. It’s wonderfully peculiar to which was to create the experience of 


ing for an entire summer. At the Centre me that it now finds itself in the care of | movement through time, an awareness 


Hospitalier Sainte-Anne in Paris, we the Frick, which I long considered among — of our own mortality. Certainly, from the 


made a collective Dwelling, which broke the most sophisticated, elite museums. Little People’s point of view, museums 


down a lot of the confines of individual Now I have discovered that the Frick is come and go. But the Little People are 


treatment and traditional art therapy. quite socially minded. Interestingly, work eternal. 


Many of the metaphors with which I from later in my career relates more 


understand my art—excavating the past, 
rebuilding the present—resonate with 


people in all kinds of circumstances. 


directly to the Frick’s holdings: Starting 


in 1995, | worked with the Sévres por- 
celain manufactory in France, where we 
pushed the boundaries of the medium 


to its extremes, creating objects that 


To hear Charles Simonds discuss “Dwellings,” 
visit the audio stop recorded by the artist on 


the Bloomberg Connects app. 


ABOVE Charles Simonds (b. 1945), Dwellings, 1981, 


explored what an unusually fine and 
clay, sand, sticks, stones, wood, plaster, cloth, and 


chicken wire, Whitney Museum of American Art, 


on view at Frick Madison 
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YOUNG FELLOWS BALL 


This year’s Young Fellows Ball, on 
March 31, drew more than 500 guests to 
celebrate “Modern Love,” the theme 
inspired by the year-long special instal- 
lation Living Histories: Queer Views and 
Old Masters. The benefit raised more than 


$320,000 for education initiatives. 


1 Indré Rockefeller, Paul Arnhold, Sarah Hoover, 
Wes Gordon, Elizabeth Kurpis, and Drew Garrison 
2 Xana O'Neill and Marc A. Lewinstein 

3 Harrison Vincent, Emily Kramer, Blaike Young, 
and Ryan Rafeh 

4 Michael Espiritu and Grace Corton 


PRIDE AT THE FRICK 


Fellows and Young Fellows gathered on 
June 27 for a midsummer soirée cele- 
brating art, culture, and the LGBTQt+ 
community. Sponsored by Trustee 
Tai-Heng Cheng and Cole Harrell, the 
evening was inspired by Living Histories, 
which featured contemporary works 
exploring gender and queer identity, 
topics typically excluded from narratives 


of early modern European art. 


5 Lizzie Asher, Ian Wardropper, Sharese Bullock- 
Bailey, Casey Kohlberg, Tai-Heng Cheng, and 
Cole Harrell 

6 Tai-Heng Cheng and Cole Harrell 
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SPRING GARDEN 
PARTY 


This popular annual 

event is the Frick’s way of 
thanking its most loyal 
supporters. More than 500 
Fellows, Young Fellows, 
and their guests attended 


the party, which took 
CHENG-HARRELL 


1 Meese, 
OPEN NIGHTS eee 


7 Carol Schaefer, Neil Westreich, 
and Diane Fogg 

8 Brian Lei and Megan Roberts 
9 Anita Saggurti, Alexandra 
Kittle, Teresa Lin, and Mercedes 
de Guardiola 

10 Harlan Minor and Isabella 
Schliemann 

11 Elizabeth Kurpis 

12 John Krehbiel, Karen Gray- 
Krehbiel, Betty Eveillard, and 
Ian Wardropper 

13 Aimee Ng, Giulio Dalvit, and 
Eiko Assael 


The Frick’s new series of free 
public evenings kicked off 

on June 17 with after-hours 
gallery talks, sketching, and 
live music. A panel discussion 
featured the artists of Living 
Histories and social commenta- 


tor Roxane Gay. 


14 Xavier Salomon, Roxane Gay, 
Jenna Gribbon, Salman Toor, and 
Doron Langberg 
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The Frick Loses a Dear 
Friend, Trustee Peter P. 
Blanchard Ill 


All of us at The Frick Collection were 
deeply saddened by the passing in 
August of Trustee Peter P. Blanchard III, 
a valued and dedicated member of the 
Board of Trustees for more than twenty 
years. Peter was a passionate and kind 
man who devoted himself to his many 
lifelong interests, from the environment 
to the arts to his unwavering stewardship 
of the Frick. 

An avid reader, poetry lover, and 
landscape painter, Peter was commit- 
ted to maintaining the special character 
of The Frick Collection and to preserv- 
ing the legacy of its founder Henry Clay 
Frick, his great-grandfather. He joined 
the Board in 2000, later serving as chair- 
man of the Acquisitions and Buildings 
and Grounds Committees. Notably, he 
was resolute in his support of the Frick’s 
current renovation and enhancement 
project, lending his time as a member of 
the Capital Project Oversight Committee 
and contributing generously to the proj- 
ect. Over the years, Peter supported 
myriad initiatives at the museum and 
library—including acquisitions, spe- 
cial exhibitions, and the conservation 
and digitization of historical Frick fam- 
ily films. He also honored the legacy of 
his great-aunt, founder of the Frick Art 
Reference Library, through his position 
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as chairman of the Helen Clay Frick 
Foundation. 

Born in 1951 and educated at Yale, 
Princeton, and Teachers College at 
Columbia University, Peter was a staunch 
supporter of environmental conserva- 
tion and for years was involved with 
The Nature Conservancy and the Maine 
Coast Heritage Trust, of which he served 
as director and later council member. 

He was also the chairman of Greenwood 
Gardens, a twenty-eight-acre public gar- 
den and non-profit conservation organi- 
zation in Short Hills, New Jersey, that he 
co-founded with his wife, Sofia, in 2003. 

Peter will be remembered fondly for 
his integrity, irreverent humor, and con- 
geniality toward the Frick’s staff and his 
fellow Trustees. In recognition of his 
immeasurable contributions to the insti- 
tution, the restoration of the 7oth Street 
Garden will be dedicated in his honor. 


The Frick Honored for 
Disability Employment 
Initiatives 


The Frick is proud to have received a special 
citation from the New York State Assembly 
for its inclusive employment practices. 
Strides in this area are due in large part 

to the museum and library’s partnership, 
since 2014, with Job Path NYC, a non-profit 
organization that assists people with devel- 
opmental disabilities with job placement, 
living arrangements, and community life. 
Dana Spencer Winfield, Chief Human 
Resources Officer at the Frick, attended the 
award ceremony on May 4 in Albany, along 
with Job Path staff. The Frick was one of 
only five employers so honored this year 
and the only cultural institution to receive 


the citation. 


THE FRICK COLLECTION 


————— 


In July, New York City Mayor 
Eric Adams presented the Frick with 
the Sapolin Accessibility Award for 
Employment, in recognition of its exem- 
plary commitment to expanding employ- 
ment for people with disabilities. The 
ceremony, held at Gracie Mansion, coin- 
cided with the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Americans 
with Disabilities Act. The award reads, 
in part, “By opening the doors for peo- 
ple with disabilities in New York City’s 
vibrant arts and cultural space, The 
Frick Collection is taking the initia- 
tive to ensure all New Yorkers can reach 
their fullest potential.” Notably, the Frick 
was the first museum to be honored in 
the employment category of the Sapolin 
Award, which is named for Matthew 
Sapolin, the first commissioner of the 
New York City Mayor’s Office for People 
with Disabilities. 

We congratulate Dana and her team 
on these honors and for spearheading the 
Frick’s ongoing accessibility and inclusiv- 


ity efforts. 


Join the Henry Clay Frick 
Associates 


The Henry Clay Frick Associates is a 
group of individuals who have remem- 
bered The Frick Collection through 
planned giving. Contribute to the Frick’s 
future by making a special gift, such 
as a bequest in your will. Your legacy 
will help support exhibitions, research, 
conservation projects, and education 
programs for generations to come. 

For confidential help about how 
to plan your gift, please contact Sara 
Muskulus at 646.783.5803 or 


muskulus@frick.org. 
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Visit our temporary home at 


FRICK MADISON 
945 Madison Avenue at 75th Street 


212.288.0700 


Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Thursday 
through Sunday; closed Monday through 
Wednesday and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free admis- 
sion to Frick Madison and may reserve 
advance tickets at frick.org/tickets. 
General admission advance tickets: 
$22 for adults, $17 for seniors and visi- 
tors with disabilities, $12 for students. 


Children under ten are not admitted. 


Masks are strongly encouraged for 


all visitors to Frick Madison. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

The reading room at Frick Madison is 
open by appointment only from 10:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday. Reserve your free appointment 


at frick.org/tickets. 


Membership 

For information regarding your mem- 
bership or to give a membership as a 
gift, please visit frick.org/support or 
call the Membership Department at 


212.547.0707. 


Museum Shop 

The shop at Frick Madison is open dur- 
ing regular museum hours. You may also 
purchase items online at shop.frick.org. 


Members always receive a 20% discount! 


George Romney (1734-1802), Lady Hamilton as 
“Nature” (detail), 1782, oil on canvas, The Frick 
Collection 
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